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Fair of the American Institute, 

Among the many meritorious associations for advan. 

cing the cause of American industry, protecting its 
rights, and elevating the character and standing of the 
working classes, that of the American Institute, the 
centre of which is in the city of New-York, deservedly 
takes the first rank. ‘The anniversary fair, or exhibi. 
tion, brings together intelligent and active men from all 
parts of the United States ; and the inventor of impro- 
ved implements, the mechanic and the manufacturer, 
find it the best of places to bring their several labors to 
the inspection and notice of the public. In the fair, 
and the labors of the Institute, agriculture holds, as it 
deserves, a distinguished place ; and the interest which 
has been created on this point, by the exhibition of high 
bred cattle and horses; extraordinary sheep and swine; 
agricultural implements and labor-saving machines ; 
ploughing matches, and superior kinds of vegetable | 
productions, it is evident is not likely to decrease. 

The Institute have been peculiarly fortunate in ob. 
taining the aid of the ablest men of the country to de. 
liver the annual addresses before the Institute, and for 
the present year the task devolves on the Hon. S. L. 
Southard, of New-Jersey, whose great talent, thorough 
acquaintance with the great subject of American indus. 
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[Fig. 37.] 
SHORT HORN BULL, PRESIDENT. 

| We have the pleasure of presenting to the notice of the readers of the Farmer the present month, a fine 
| portrait of the Short Horned Darham Bull, President. 

The Improved Shert Horn Bull President, is from the stock of the late Stephen Van Rensselaer of Albany. 
| He is now four years old; a beautiful pide, the red mostly predominating, and now weighs about 2,000 lbs., he is 


try, and untiring devotion to the highest interests of 
the country, give assurance that the cause he advocates 
will not suffer in his hands. The addresses of Burgess, 


Davis, Everett, Tallmadge and others, in former years, 


arc among the most valuable papers our country can | 


boast; and while the labors of such men are afforded, 


we think there is little danger that the cause of home | 


industry will be left misunderstood, or unguarded, 
From a circular of the Institute, we learn that the 
anniversary celebration will open at Niblo’s Garden, in 
the city of New-York, the 7th of October next, at 10 
0’ lock, A.M. Articles intended for competition or 
premium, must be delivered on the Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday preceding the exhibition, or on the 3d, 4th 
and Sth. The accommodations are on the most exten- 
, and the list of premiums will excced that of 
any other ever distributed in this country. At the last 
lair, 1800 exhibitions presented themselves ; and the 
iumber of visitors at the rooms during the exhibition, 
- alled 150,000. The number of articles presented, 
wae 
t! 


sive scale 


oe lar from 20,000; and there is every prospect 
at this number will be greatly exceeded the present 
year. Arrangements have been made for a full display 
of American silk, and the progress of that business, 


al d of n - , 
t the manufacture of sugar from the beet, will be 
fully exe mplified. 


In order to test the value of the great variety of 


Pionghe now before the public, some of which have 
: : newly invented, and will be presented at the fair, 
5 ae exhibition will be held at Harlem on the 
ai MR Ro: | under the direction and patronage of 
i i : ( Me A dyuaometer will be provided to deter- 
all mites required to move each plough, and thus 
tn he a 7 regard to ease or difficulty of working, 
inportndiah 2 ploughs will be prevented. When the 
od ae . . * this implement to the farmer is consider- 

ccessity of giving it all the perfection, both in 


for no . - . . . 
mand material of which it is capable, will be duly 
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owned by Silas Gaylord and William Fuller, 


appreciated. A number of premiums will be awarded 1 
| the great elevation of that northern region ; and in the 


by competent and disinterested judges. 

We wish, in this place, to call the attention of the 
community of farmers, mechanics and manufacturers, 
to the Journal of the Institute, published monthly in 
New-York, in an octavo form, of about 50 pages each ; 
terms, four dollars per annum; T. B. Wakeman, 187 
There are few publications in 
the country more deserving of patronage than this, 
which is now in its 4th volume. It embraces a vast 
mass of interesting.statistical, agricultural, mechanical 
and manufacturing intelligence; a list of the patents 
issued at Washington; the address, proceedings and 
premiums of the Institute; with other things interest- 
mg to the American reader. Firmly and zealously de- 
voted to the cause of home industry; ably and fairly 
conducted; the Journal should find a supporter in every 
man who feels anxious to see the rights of the country 
and its industry protected, and placed on a permanent 
and enduring basis. 





THE GEOLOGICAL REPORTS. 

Professor Emmons found the county maps of the 
Second Geological District so very inaccurate, especial - 
ly those of the more mountainous parts, that Governor 
Marcy directed him to attempt those corrections and 
supply those deficiencics which are of the most impor- 
tance to the geological survey; and this additional, 
though necessary, duty interfered with and retarded his 


more appropriate labors. His report, however, though 


briefer than usual, will be found very interesting. 

It appears that he has becn able to determine the po- 
sition of the highest mountains in Essex, Warren and 
Hamilton counties, “ together with the course or bear- 
ing of the Northern Highlands, the zone or belt which 
they traverse, and the points at which the subordinate 
and primary ranges terminate.” 
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and kept on the farm of W. Fuller, Skancateles. 








In his former reports, he paid particular attention to 


present report he terms it “the great water shed from 
which flows, in all directions, the waters of one half of 
the state,”—adding “ that it embraces a range of moun. 
tains whose peaks overtop by some 2000 feet, the great 
Catskills, widely famed as the Alps of New-York.” 

As an apology for indulging in theory occasionally, 
Prof. E. says: 


‘‘ | established the fact clearly in my first annual re- 
port, that the boulders of hypersthene rock, which are 
scattered over the surface of the soil in Orange, Scho- 
harie and Montgomery counties, could be traced to their 

arent rock in Essex county, from which 1 drew the in. 
on that the current which transported those boul- 
ders flowed from north to south. The practical appli. 
cation of the inference is, that when searching for 
mines of iron, lead, coal, &e. by fragments of the veins 
or beds which have been more or less broken up by vio- 
lence, we are always to proceed from south to north 
under the guidance of those fragments. The value of 
this inference is supported and confirmed in numberless 
instances.” 

A white variety of rorceLain cLay has been disco- 
vered in the counties of Warren and Essex, and appear- 
ances indicate that the quantity is abundant, as it oc- 
curs in numerous places, scattered over an extent of 
country 15 or 20 miles in length. Porcelain clay, which 
is one of the ingredients of the Liverpool ware, as well 
as that of China, is not unfrequently injured by @ mix. 
tallic oxides, which impairs its color and 
but the kind recently discovered ap- 
se impurities. Prof. E. remarks : 

excellent quality of this clay, 
has been confirmed by an experienced artist, D. Hender- 
son, Esq. of Jersey City, who has been engaged for a 
nuimber of years in the manufacture of the blue or Liv. 
erpool ware. It is but just to remark that at this estab. 
lishment was made the first dining plate in the United 
States, and that the beauty of the article now manu- 


ture of the me 
destroys its utility, 
pears to be free from tho 

“ My opinion of the 
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factured at this establishment, is equal to any of the 
imported wares from Liverpeo!.” 

Prof. E. thinks it remarkable that the white porcelain 
clay should have been deposited in the midst of colored 
portions of the bed without any intermixture ; and it is 
remarkable if they are al] in the same stratum ; but if 
in different strata, the explanation is not difficult. In 
the tertiary clays of Cayuga county which are manu. 
factured into bricks, it is not uncommon to see some of 
them sulphur colored, while others taken from a differ. 
ent stratum of the same bed, are of the usual red color. 

He found all the porcelain clay beds to contain con. 
eretions of silex, and of the oxides of iron and manga- 
nese, “evidently masses of secondary formation as it 
regards the bed in which they occur ;” and after explain. 
ing, upon the principle of molecular attraction, the 
cause of these concretions, he adds: 

“An analagous change takes place in the porcelain 
pulp, after the materials have been ground and formed 
into a pasty mass in the vats, in case it is suffered to 
stand long without agitation ; for after long repose it is 
found that concretions of silex have already formed in 
the paste, indicating the commencement of a series of 
changes which would finally affect the entire composi. 
tion of the materials, and which, if suffered to extend, 
would spoil the whole mass for the purposes for which 
it was prepared.” 

For the information of the readers of the Geological 
Reports, he gives a general description of porcelain clay 
as it occurs in foreign localities ; and remarks, that 
* Kaolin, or porcelain earth, is derived from the same 
source, wherever it has aceurred. Jt may always be 
traced to the coarse granite as its parent rock, and par- 
ticularly to the disintegration and decomposition of the 


feldspar. ll the ordinary feldspars possess the prop- 
erty of forming an enamel before the blow-pipe, without 
addition, previous to the change of state which reduces 
them to the condition of an earth. 


“ But subsequently to this change in consequence of 
parting with the potash, one of the elements of this mi- 
neral, it no longer possesses the property of forming an 
enamel by fusion; or in other words, it becomes infusi- 
ble, and remains =e when exposed to the high- 
est heat of a furnace. In this remark, the peturtze of 
the Chinese is anexception. In this, the decomposition 
has not proceeded so far as to effect an entire giteration 
in its elements, and it still retains the property of the 
original feldspar, that of fusing and forming an enamel 
when subjected toa high temperature. The kaolins 
are generally meagre to the touch, friable, and unlike 
the ordinary clays, do not form a paste with water. 
The true kaolins are formed of equal parts of silex and 
alumine. Generally, it not always, they may be distin. 
guished from all the ordinary clays, by scales of mica, 
which indicate their origin, and also, by their associa. 
tion in granitic districts, for it is constant in I’rance, in 
Germany, in China and Japan.” 

We also learn from the Report, that at Saint-Yriex 
in France, washed porcelain clay, together with the 
pure masses selected at the quarries, is sold at 7 francs 
and 50 centimes per 100 cwt. 


“The porcelain quarries of Saint-Yriex were discov- 
ered in 1760. They furnish at the present time, most 
of the materials for the manufacture of this ware for 
all France, though there are many localities of this sub. 
stance in that country. It is well known that the 
French porcelain is far superior to the English, and in 
fact to any other; and it has attained such a degree of 
perfection that it is considered the ne plus ultra of the 
art.” 

“I would suggest,” says Prof. E. in conclusion, “ the 
possibility of employing those which are colored (and 
which on this account are unfit for porcelain) in the 
manufacture of pipes and the coarser kinds of pottery, 
where color is not a matter of much consequence. — 
They would form excellent cracibles and pots; and if 
mixed with the proper proportion of feldspar, an excel- 
lent glazing or enamel for the ordinary earthern wares. 
The clays of New-York are mostly calcareous, and 
hence fusible and ill-adapted for any kind of ware 
which requires a high temperature in baking or burn. 

ing. ‘These clays, then, are of great importance, and 
May justly be considered as a great accession to the 
mineral riches of the state.” 


At Glen’s Falls, a sack MARBLE is obtained, “‘ which 
for brillianey of polish and beauty of color, perhaps has 
no rival.” The marble of that place varies however, 
from a dark gray toa jetblack. Itappcars that numer- 
Ous attempts were made to work it, but without profit, 





until the present ‘“‘Glen’s Falls Company” undertook 
the business. They now run 16 gangs of saws, which 
are equal to about one hundred and sixty singlo saws; 
and in the last year prepared and sent to market 25,000 
fect, estimated to weigh 352,000 pounds. We learn 
that this marble sustains a good reputation at Boston, 
New-York and Philadelphia. Of another enterprising 
company engaged in the same business at Glen’s Falls, 
we have no particular account. 

Prof. E. has made many suggestions in this report 
which may prove valuable to persons about to under. 
take this manufacture, and more especially in regard to 
vVERD-ANTIQUE Which has been discovered in that dis. 
trict since the commencement of the geological survey. 


‘I remarked in my report of last year,” says Prof. 
E. * that little or no peat had been discovered in the 
counties of St. Lawrence and Essex. I feared, there- 
fore, that this valuable substance would not be added 
to the list of the useful productions of the northern sec. 
tions of the state. Contrary to expectations, I have 
discovered it in many localities, and find it in great 
abundance in the counties of Clinton, Warren and 
Hamilton; and I may state in general, that most of 
the fly’s [marshes] in those counties abound in this 
substance.” ' 


He further remarks that the only places where peat 
can occur, are those of a marshy character; and that it 
may be tested by any person when dried, by igniting it: 
if it burns, it is peat. He advises to search all such 
places by thursting down a pole, and trying the matter 
that adheres to it, in regard to its combustibility; and 
“ it may generally be found wherever the surface of the 
ground is easily agitated in passing over it.” 

“The value of a Marsh of peat may be estimated by 
determining the worth of a cubic yard, or a load, or 
any given quantity, and — the amount of peat 
which is contained in the area. The quantity of peat 
in a square rod of surface, and worked to the depth of 


30 feet, would furnish 284 loads, which may be consi- 
dered as worth 50 cents per load; or if we estimate it 





at only half this amount, we perceive that 50 or 60 | 
acres of it is almost invaluable when favorably situated. | 


Even a small bog in the centre of a farm might be em. 
ployed to increase its value one-half, as it would fur. 
nish an abundance of mauure four an indefinite period.” 


Prof. E. mentions four purposes to which peat may | 
be applied. | 

1. Asamanure. For this purpose it should never be 
employed without preparation, by exposing it to the ac. 
tion of a whole winter’s frost ; and it will be better if | 
mixed with animal matter and lime. With lime it 
forms a soluble salt, the geate of lime. 

2. As fuel, it ranks next to coal in sustaining a high 
temperature fora long time. No substance would re- 
move so much suffering from among the poor of our 
larger towns and cities, as its general introduction for 
fuel. It has also lately been employed in steam en. 
gines. ‘To impart to it the power of emitting during 
combustion a lively flame,” says Prof. E. ‘*a small quan- 
tity of tar is mixed with it, which of course creates a 
larger volume of flame, a matter of considerable mo. 
ment when employed in generating steam. The expe. 
riments referred to were made on board the ‘Great Wes. | 
tern’ during her last passage, and such was the result | 
that a large amount of peat was taken on board for her 
homeward passage. ‘The introduction of pressing ma- 
chines, both for the expulsion of water, and diminish. | 
ing the bulk by compression, will be important to all 
who engage in raising peat.” 

3. It furnishes carburetted hydrogen in abundance, 
and may be used for producing gas light. In France it 
is found to be less expensive than the gas frorn coal, oil, 
or resin; it is quite harmless and inoffensive, and has 
great advantages over some of the other kinds in regard 
to salubrity. 

4. After the gas is extracted, the peat is equal to any 
charcoal. 

It appears that the Brack Leap or graphite of Ticon. 
deroga has been explored to a greater extent than any 
other locality in the state. ‘This mineral occurs ina 
vein, varying in width from 2 or 3 inches to 12 or 15. 


| 





The best part of the lead is manufactured into pencil 





points on the spot. 





THE GENESEE FARMER 


The character of the Black Lead of Cedar Point in 
East Moriah “was destroyed soon after the mine was 
opened, in consequence of mixing the oxide of iron 
with it, to facilitate its passage through the mill in 
grinding, (03°) a mixture which entirely destroys its 
value for any purpose to which it is ever applied, even 
for the blacking of stoves.” 

In his remarks on the application of marly clays, 
Prof. E. says, “The necessity of an intimate mixture 
of any substance intended to act as a manure, cannot 
be too much inculcated by the agriculturist,” with which 
opinion we cordially unite, 

He asserts that Hamilton county is far from being 
that wet, cold, swampy and barren district which it has 
been represented in some published accounts; that in 
the main it resembles the mountainous parts of New. 
England, and like those produces the same intermixture 
of forest trees with nearly the same adaptations for pro. 
ducing wheat, oats, peas, barley and potatoes,—beliey. 
ing also when it shall become more extensively cleared, 
there will be an amelioration of climate, with warmer 
summers better suited to the raising of corn.” We 
doubt, however, the correctness of the latter opinion. 
In several instances corn on new land has been known 
to ripen in 90 days, while on old ground it seldom ri. 
pens in less than 120 days; and in this latitude, other 
things being equal, the hottest weather is always expe. 
rienced in situations most sheltered from the wind by 
thick woods. 

Prof. E. says the lakes of Hamilton county form a 
beautiful part of the scenery of our country, and as. 
cribes the clearness of their waters to the primitive cha. 
racter of the region in which they lie. Probably they 
are destined at no distant day for places of public resort 
for ‘our pleasure loving community,” of no ordinary 
interest. 

He is of opinion that several of these lakes may be 
eonnected by short canals at a trifling expense ; and by 
extending such navigation to the Hudson, Lake Cham. 





| plain, and the St. Lawrence, which appears very feasi- 


ble,—the iron ore, limestone, marble and lumber, which 
abound there, may be sent to market. 

A pure white sandstone occurs in the town of Moores, 
Clinton county, which is extensively employed in the 
manafacture of glass; and this material is abundant, 
and of the best quality. 

A valuable quarry of black marble exists at Chazy. 
It furnishes a jet black surface, and receives a beautiful 


polish. 
Prof. E. speaks of ridges of pebbles which have been 


thrown up by Lake Champlain in ancient times. Their 
continuity however has been broken, and it is difficult 
to trace them continuously many miles; but they ap- 


pear ‘similar to the famous nivoe which runs parallel 
to Lake Ontario, and [7"] were probably produced by 
the same causes at the same period.” ‘Their general di- 
rection is north and south, nearly parallel with the lake, 
to which if he had added their elevation, the account 
would have been more interesting. 


He mentions sov.pers of sandstone on a hill near 
Elizabethtown, full 2000 fect above Lake Champlain; 
and that piLuviAL Grooves and scratcues in a north 
and south direction are every where to be seen on the 
rocks throughout that whole section of country. 


“Not only are the flat or horizontal surfaces marked 
and grooved, but also those which are perpendicular 0 
at right angles to the horizon. 


He speaks of accumulations of gravel and boulders 
into conical hills and waving ridges, in Warren county ; 
and not improbably they owe their arrangement to the 
same causes which formed the Gravet HILLS In the 
neighborhood of Montezuma and other places in 
western part of the state. 


“Generally marx is not a product of the northern 
counties, but an extensive deposit exists in Queensbury: 
It is on lands owned by Mr. Jenkins, an intelligent far. 
mer, who well knows its worth. It is procured in ne 
ral marshes in that vicinity, and is generally associate 
with peat. 

‘* Marl is more valuable in itself than limestone, #* 
it generally contains vegetable and animal matter ‘4 
combination, and its immediate effects are more apP3- 
rent; it is in a state of minute subdivision, and is duly 





'| prepared to become a constituent of the soil.” 
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TERMS USED IN AGRICULTURE, 


AND IN THE SCIENCES MOST INTIMATELY CONNECTED WITH 
ITS ADVANCEMENT. 
[Continued from page 250.) 
Cxioups. Every man whose business is in the open 
air, is more or less of a meteorologist ; and none find an 
acquaintance with the clouds, and the power of judg- 
ing of the future by their present appearances, of more 
essential service than the farmer. In assisting to form 
a correct decision with regard to the weather, a barome- 
ter is a great help ; but where such an instrument is not 
at hand, the clouds, by their different structure, height 
and density, will enable the scientific or even the ordi- 
nary observer to calculate more accurately the resulte 
of their presence. Clouds are a watery vapor, and dif. 
fer from fogs only in their greater height, and in some 
cases, less degree of transparency. The theory of the 
formation of clouds, proposed by De Luc, is, that wa- 
ter in the form of vapor, and before it takes the form of 
clouds, exists in @ gascous state, which is the reason 
why the air in the higher regions of the atmosphere is 
alwaysdry. The observations of Saussure and others 
on the mists or fogs occurring at considerable heights, 
seem to prove that clouds are collections of smal! vesi- 
cles, in the formation of which, electricity acts a con- 
spicuous part. Some of these vesicles or bladders seen 
by Saussure on the Alps, were of the size of small peas, 
and almost every one has observed them of the size of 
millet seed. Were these solid drops of water of that 
size, it is clear they could not float as they do, and the 
little water they afford is proof they are only bubbles. 
Hube says, the clouds differ from fogs only in the cha- 
racter of the electricity they contain; that of the first 
being negative, while that of the latter is positive — 
Howard was the first who reduced clouds toa system, 
and by distributing them into three principal forma. 
tions, has greatly aided the metcorologist. These are— 
1. Cirrus. This cloud is the highest of all clouds, and 
approaches the elevation of the northern lights, if in- 
deed the two phenomena are not intimately connected. 
Humboldt on the Andes, and Webb on the Himala, 
found this cloud as much above them apparently as 
when on the plains. It shows itself as a few fine and 
delicate white fibres, multiplying themselves transverse- 
ly, and when it forms alone, and not in the neighbor. 
hood of other clouds, it may be considered as one of the 
best indications of serene weather. 2. The Cumulus. 
Masses of clouds of a conical or aggregated form, the 
region of which is the middle atmosphere, and which 
usually increase from a horizontal basis upwards. This 
cloud generally moves with the current of air nearest 
the earth. Alone, this cloud never produces rain, It 
usually forms during the warm summer days, and as it 
piles its towering masses in the west or the east, it fur- 
nishes much of the most splendid scenery of the hea. 
vens. 3. Stratus. Extended layers of clouds, connect. 
ed and horizontal. ‘This cloud is of moderate density, 
occupying the lower region of the atmosphere, frequent- 
ly resting on hills or mountains, and touching trees, 
spires, &c. in its passage. Rain rarely falls from the 
stratus, but to this cloud we owe most of the dark, clou- 
dy, homely days, that are experienced in this latitude. 
The formation of the rain cloud is more clearly seen in 
the summer season, than at any othertime. The cumu- 
lus is usually the first cloud that forms, and appears in 
irregular, isolated masses, scarcely moving with the 
wind. If, at this time, stratus appears at the base, and 
a rapid horizontal enlargement of the mass ensues, rain 
may be expected ; if, in addition to this connection of 
the cumulus and stratus, the top of the cloud continues 
to rise until long streamers of cirri project from the sum- 
mit, a thunder shower will be the result. No fact in 
incteorology is better ascertained than that electricity 
is never developed in a cloud to any extent, unless at- 


mer months the progress of the cloud from the first 
mass of cumulus, to the condensaticn of the stratus, the 
spreading of the towering cirri, and the bursting of the 
first thunder peal. Clouds exercise a vast influence on 
vegetation, independent of the water with which they 
furnish the earth. The temperature of the seasons is 
in a great measure depending upon their frequency and 
density, and not unfrequently a knowledge when rain 
is about to fall, is of the most essential service to the 
practical operations of the farm. 


Crover. (Trifolium.) This valuable plant consti- 
tutes a numerous family, botanists reckoning nearly 
sixty of the cultivated varieties. Of these, the most 
common are the trifolium pratense, or red clover, and 
trifolium repens, or white clover. Clover will grow in 
any soil that is not too wet, but its favorite soil is a deep 
sandy loam, and on this its produce is usually great. 
The long tap roots of the red clover penetrate deep into 
the earth, and it will of course flourish in a soil so dry 
as scarcel y to support any other grass or plant. All cal 
careous matter, or the salts of lime, as the sulphates 
and phosphates, the carbonates or marls, are excellent 
for clover, and plaster or lime will cause clover seeds to 
spring up from soils in which they must have lain dor- 
mant for a long time. White clover is a natural grass 
of the United States, succeeds best on a light soil, and 
when mixed with other grasses, as timothy or rye grass, 
makes a first rate hay. Clover seeds, in all countries 
where severe frosts occur, sh ould be sown in the spring, 
and of the spring grains, none are perhaps more favor- 
able to its taking well, than spring wheat. It is found 
ky experience, that clover plants from sced put into the 
ground in autumn, are more apt to be frozen out, than 
when the roots have had a summer’s growth. Some 
sow the seed on the land after the harrowing is done, 
but the best way is to sow the seed with the wheat, or 
other grain, and harrow itin withthat. Seed scattered 
on the surface may vegetate, but many will fail, and the 
plants will not be as vigorous and well rooted, as if co- 
vered with the grain. Great care should be taken that 





none but pure seed is sown, as much foul stuff is put 
into lands with grass seeds. Johnswort, sorrel, dock 
and Canada thistle seed may sometimes be detected in 
clover seed ; and so liable are farmers to be deccived, 
that it is better for them to grow their own seed, unless 
so circumstanced that they can be satisfied of the purity 
of that they can purchase. Growing best on soils that 
are suitable for wheat; like that plant, requiring calca- 
reous carths or manures to arrive at perfection; it has 
become associated most intimately with the culture of 
wheat, and in the best wheat growing districts of the 
United States, its presence in the wheat rotation is in- 
dispensable. Ia some places, clover and wheat, the lat- 
ter crop every third year; is the simple and profitable 
course pursued with manifest improvement to the soil 
and the crops. Clover makes the best of pasturage, and 
when cut for hay, if properly secured, is unrivalled for 
the horse andsheep. It requires, however, considerable 
skill to make it into hay without its either losing its 
leaves from over ripeness or dryness, or becoming moul- 
dy by the moisture not being removed from its stems in 
the process of haying. ‘There is no plant of which 
swine are more fond than of clover, and when allowed 
to run in a field of it, their rapid thrift is the most con- 
vincing evidence of its suitableness for them. Clover 
lasts in full vigor not more than three years, and it is 
usually turned under for wheat at the expiration of this 
time, its long tap roots and the decaying tops furnishing 
one of the best dressings that can be provided. 


Coat. This invaluable article is very widely distri- 
buted, and embraces several varieties. The first is cal- 
led anthracite, and being destitute of bitumen, burns 
with more difficulty than any other. This obstacle has 
been overcome by the invention of peculiar grates and 
furnaces, and as it is composed almost entirely of pure 
carbon, is destitute of any unpleasant smell, perfectly 








tended by these streaming “tirri. Every observer of 
such things, must often have witnessed during our sum- 





safe, and very durable, it has come into extensive usc 
as fuel in the United States, as well as other parts of 





the world. Pennsylvania is the region of anthracite 
in this country, though it occurs elsewhere in smaller 
quantities. Inno part of the world can it be obtained 
so easily and in such quantities as on the Schuylkill, 
Lehigh, Susquehannah and Lackawaxen; and the coal 
trade of the eastern part of Pennsylvania, furnishes no 
inconsiderable item in its prosperity. Bituminous coal 
is another variety, and is much more widely distributed 
in this country than the anthracite. It contains bitu- 
men with the carbon, whence its name; it burns readi- 
ly, and is extensively used by blacksmiths, in furnaces, 
and for manufacturing purposes. As fuel for the family, 
it is less agrceable than anthracite or even wood, the 
strong bitumenous or sulphurous odor being unpleasant 
to all. Miners divide coal into slate coal, foliated coal, 
coarse coal, cannel coal, pitch coal, &c. from the dif. 
ferent appearances and qualities it exhibits. There is 
scarcely a substance found in the bowels of the earth of 
more consequenee to man than coal, and one can hardly 
look on the immense stores of it so deposited, without 
conceiving there was design in the preparation of such 
an inexhaustible supply of fuel for the use of man, 
when the forests that long covered the earth should be 
removed to make room for a continually increasing popu. 
lation. It seems at the present time scarcely to admit 
of a doubt, that all coal has a vegetable origin; and the 
gradation can be traced by almost insensible steps from 
the scarcely bituminated wood up to the perfect coal, 
and purest carbon. In most of the kinds, the trunks of 
trees, branches, fruits and foliage, can be distinotly re- 
cognized in the masses; and the character of the beds, 
and their relative position, furnish the geologist with in- 
teresting facts and data, in determining the earlier his- 


tory of the world. When coal is burned in élose ves- 
sels, the bituminous part is driven off in the form of 
carburetted hydrogen, or inflammable gas; and it is in 
this way that the vast quantities of gas used in lighting 
our cities is mostly prepared. The coal so treated pos- 
sesses the qualities of common charcoal, and is used 
like that. It is called coke, and for many purposes 
1s far better than in its first state. Charcoal is wood 
burned in pits or close vessels, and is so called to dis. 
tinguish it from that found in the earth and produced . 
by mining. 

Composts. Animel manures combined with earths, 
and rendered fine by deconsposition, are called composts ; 
and when the preparation of them is well managed, a 
great increase in both the quantity and quality of ma- 
nures on a farm may be obtained. Where the dung of 
the stables or the barn-yard, is allowed to ferment be- 
fore it is placed in the field, or in situations where it is 
uncovered or unmixed with some substance to absorb 
and retain the gases generated, a great loss to the farmer 
of nutritive matter certainly ensues. To avoid this, 
and provide a supply of fine manure indispensable in 
gardening, and some other farm operations, it is found 
an excellent plan to mix the vegetable matter of swamps, 
the muck of drains, wash of roads, peat, &c. in heaps 
with the unfermented manure, and in this way the in. 
soluble part of the vegetable matter used is prepared to 
become the food of plants, while they at the same time 
serve to prevent the escape of matter from the ferment- 
ing mass. In preparing these heaps, the manure, and 
the muck, or the earth, (for even arable earth will be 
better as an absorbent mixed with the fermenting dung 
than nothing,) is placed in layers antil the requisite 
height is obtained, when it is left to ferment and decom. 

. If the heat rises too much over 1000, the pile 
should be shoveled over, and this incorporation of the 
materials will check the too rapid fermentation, and 
promote the fineness and quality of the compost. An. 
other mode of making compost, and perhaps the best, 
where it can be adopted, and there is no fine manure re- 
quired, is to carry on the field the proceeds of the sta- 
bles and yards, spread them, and turn them thorough! 
under with as little delay as possible. A compost is al. 
so made by spreading the yard to the depth of ten or 
twelve inches, with swamp muck, or other earth con. 
taining insoluble vegetable matter, and allowing this to 
receive the wash of the stables, manure, &c. As the 
straw, hay, dung, urine, and other matters, will, in the 
course of the winter, become by the trampling of beasts 
thoroughly incorporated with the added earth, the vola. 
tile salts which are so apt to escape, as well as those 
which being soluble are washed away by the rains, are 
retained, and the quantity of manure is most beneficial. 
ly augmented. In this way on some farms where but 
comparatively small numbers of stock are kept, from 








500 to 1000 loads of manure are annually obtained, and 
the fertility of the farm rapidly increased. 
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“THE GENESEE FARMER 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Notices of improved Farm Stock—No.- 2, 

Before leaving Otsego, I beg tobe indulged in a fe, 
remarks that may be applicable to the southern tier o 
counties of Western New York. Although the winter: 
of this region may be considered long and somewha’ 
severe; still I think it a country admirably adapted ‘ 
the growing of middle sized stock. The pastures throug’ 
out the summer are sweet, nutritious, and enduring, an 
springs and rivulets abound in every field. These with tl 
fresh, grateful air among the hills, even during the hot 
test part of the season, makes it peculiarly #favorab! 
for stock ; and all animals during the pleasant weather 
thrive well. I saw here several very promising fields o! 
Ruta Bags, and was told by the cultivators, that the. 
considered it a very certain and great crop with then 
When clay docs not too much abound in the soil, 
should ‘think this must be so; the stone keeping th 
ground moist and cold, which, with a proper friabilit, 
renders it just the land for turneps. Here, then, is am 
ple nutriment for the winter to keep stock up to th 
work, placing the higher altitudes nearly on a par wit 
the lower and more amenable regions. I could not lear 
that the sugar beet was cultivated at all on my route. 
presume, however, some must have tried it, and I shou! 
be pleased to know how they have succeeded. Tho: 
with whom I conversed, seemed to think it would nc 
do at all; but why, Lam yet to learn. I have cultiva 
ted it with great success on a hard clay soil, and in 
climate little inferior in rigor, to that of the hill cou: 
try, and I must say, I think it the most valuab 
root crop that can possibly be raised, and am of opinio 
that it will yet be the great crop of the Northe: 
States. Tosay nothing of the prospect of its value fi 
sugar, I think it, upon the whole, the very best root » 
have for general stock. My pigs would last winter leav 
warm cooked swill, and run to raw beets thrown to then 
on the frozen ground. I shall however, speak of thi: 
root and its comparative value, more fully after har. 
vesting my present crop, and in the meanwhile, hope 
that with the introduction of good animals, will come 
that of well tilled fields of roots for their sustenance ; 
hay alone, being hardly sufficient to keep them up to 
that full condition so agreeable to behold. 

But to proceed. The sun had but little the advan. 
tage of us, in climbing up the high hills from Cherry 
Valley, so that we had a pretty fair meeting upon their 
burnished tops, and such a glorious view of the wide 
valley of the Mohawk, seen spread out before us, as 
would amply remunerate a sluggard for a whole year of 
early rising. The waters were shrouded in a misty 
wreath as far as the eye could reach ; beyond, rose hill 
upon hill, and between on either side, waved such fields 
of golden wheat, tall corn and green meadows, as would 
gladden the heart of any one to beliold. It is an ex. 
ceedingly rich valley, the Mohawk possessing great ca- 
pabilities, and well may it challenge the admiration of 
the traveler, not only for its fertility of soil, but ever va. 
ried roll of hill and dale, and gentle flowing streams. 

We found some very good Leicester sheep, at Mr. 
John Wilkinson’s of Esperance, and the prices he men. 
tioned for them, I thought low—they seemed to be bred 
with care, and the manner in which they were handled 
in pasture, by a well trained shepherd dog of the Scotch 
breed, was quite gratifying. At the farm of Mr. Dunn, 
at Dunnsrille, we saw Leicesters also, of the largest 
size. One buck among them, the farmcr assured me, 
weighed 334 Ibs. To the amateurs of large animals, 
and to every one desirous of increasing their sizes, I 
recommend these sheep, but will frankly add, that they 

are not to my fancy at all, and [ would much sooner 
choose a breed of half their size, even if I were desirous 
of raising the greatest given quantity of mutton from 
the same number of acres, and same amount of food. 
These large animals are no workers in pasture, and 
must stand up to their knees in grass and clover during 
summer, and be highly fed on roots in the winter, or it 











is quite impossible to keep them up to the work—so 
says every iutelligeat \reeder that 1 have conversed 
vith upon the subject. Mr. Duna, residing in Albany 
had not the pleasure of seeing, to learn his opinion. 
rhich, for ought I know, may be the antipodes to the 
.bove. He also has a superb herd of dairy cows of Mr 


rich milkers, and on good pastures, I should consider 
them very valuable and productive animals, 

Leaving the turnpike about two miles this side of 
Albany, we moved round a beautiful park composed 
mostly of evergreens, at the gate of the Three Hills 
farm, belonging to Mr. C. N. Bement. This place is 
greatly jimproved since coming into his possession; a 
charming house with a nicely arranged and well stock 
od garden in front, neat fences, and young trees planted 
out and flourishing in rows, where before it was all bar. 
yn and desolate, and other rural embellishments are in 
orogress, that will soon make his home, as indeed it is 
ow, a very agreeable one to occupy. 

The crops here, were better than I expected to finc 
hem on so light a soil, the oats, if any thing were toc 
ank in growth, the rye good and the mangel wurtzel the 
est I have scen this year. The ruta baga also, wa: 
‘ery promising, though in common with other crops 
vhere I had visited, the cold heavy rains had some 
vhat put them back. I much liked his yard, barn 
ind stable arrangements, and in building for mysel! 
should copy the piggery, merely doubling the width, anc 
naking two rows of pens with accompanying yards ot 
ach side of the gangway. 
ind simple apparatus for raising water, in successfu 
yperation. A small stream runs through the farm 
across which a dam is thrown that gives a fall of 3} feet 
An overshot wheel of 2 fect 8 inches in diameter, is 
here placed with a pump 1{ inches bore, and 10 inches 
long, forces up from 12 to 1400 gallons per day to the 
height of 55 feet. and 42 rods distance to the mansion 
house, from whence it is carried in lead pipes down t: 
the stock yards, piggery and barns. ‘The water works 
are protecteed by cheap covering, from the frosts of 
winter, and the supply during the most intense frosts, is 
always kept up, making a comfort and convenience in 
obtaining this necessary fluid, that highly commends it- 
self to the attention of all who are desirous of bringing 


I found here a very chea; 


water to their houses and stock-yards. 

Mr. B.’s Durhams, like every other breeder I have 
called upon, have become pretty well thinned in point 
of numbers ; he has however, a few still fer sale. Among 
these I would particularly notice his yearling bull Asto. 
ria, as being of good size, and of very perfect symetry 
of form. I also took quite a fancy to a large three 
year old heifer, the name of which I do not recollect. 
Bat Durhams as I have before hinted, I do not think 
the proper stock on light soils, either at the North or 
South. There are exceptions, but as a grand rule, they 
must have a luxuriant pasture that produces a good 
thick bite in summer, with generous feed throughout 
the winter, or it is idle to think that they can be kept 
up to good flesh and great size. I believe Mr. B. for 
one, is becoming convinced of this, and has accordingly 
procured some Devons, an Ayreshire heifer, with more 
expected soon to arrive from abroad, and also a few good 
native cows. One of these last of handsome color, 
limband shape, unites extraordinary milking qualities. 
From the 19th of December to the 18th of January, she 
made 56 lbs. of well worked butter, which is nearly 2 
Ibs. per day, a great yield for the dead of winter. She 
is what I think Col. Jaques would class among his cel. 
ebrated “‘ Cream Pot” breed, without hesitation. I have 
ever been a great advocate for the improvement of our 
| native breeds of all description of stock, and I am glad 
| to see Mr. B. enter upon the subject so spiritedly. Mas- 
| sachusett’s able 





Agricultural Commissionner, Mr. 


| Coleman, has shown by his reports, that we are not de. 


ficient in first rate dairy cows. These have only to be 
carefully selected and crossed with Durham bulls of fine 
| points, middling size, and of deep milking families, to 


Bullock’s breed of Short Horns, They are deep and 








soon ensure as valuable a breed of dairy cows, 
be imported at ten times their expense from ab 
this way, the Ayrshires have been made, 
come second, now only, to the Durhams. Couid the at. 
tention of stock breeders be better employed than turn 
ing to this subject? It really seems to me the only ws, 
that our country can ever be filled up with good ating 
ing and fattening animals. A few years of such breed. 
ing, would assuredly do more for us than a c ; 
importations. 

I here saw a pair of young Herefords, imported in 
May—TI am not much conversant with this breed, but if 
these be fair specimens, as I am assured they are, when 
full grown, they must be very large and noble animals, 
They have not the fineness of head or great angle from 
the hip bone back, and thickness of loin of the Short 
Horn ; they have latterly however, generally beat them 
in weight, at 4 years old and above ; and at the Smith. 
field cattle show last year, I am informed, took five out 
of the seven prizes. Under 4 years the Short Horns at. 
tain greater size and better flesh, maturing soonest, and 
are far before them as milkers. The Herefords are a 
dark red, with a white or brockled face, white breast 
and bellies, and occasionally line backed. They are long 
bodied, straight limbed, and heavy in the most valuablc 
points, thrifty, and of good constitution. For power in 
the yoke, they probably excel all other breeds, and for 
fine and at the same time, heavy beef, I should think 
they would obtain great favor with the western grazicr. 
Mr. B. is making several experiments of crossing with 
all these breeds, not only on the native stock, but some. 
what with each other, and will doubtless take pleasure 
in giving the public full particulars of the result. 

The stock of sheep is highly bred, and is of sufficient 
variety—Merino, South Down and Leicester. Of the 
pigs, I need say but little, inasmuch as they have a very 
numerous representation abroad, that are able to speak 
pretty well for themselves. A new boar, from Col. 
William's, late importation, has been added within a 
short time to the piggery. He has good points, and 
promises when full grown, to be of great size. His co. 
lor, however, and some other characteristics are differ. 
ent from the old stock. It was merely accidental Mr. 
Hawes bringing over animals with so much black in 
them, as those who have long resided in Berkshire Co, 
England, tell me that the original color of this race 
abounded quite as much in white as black spots. There 
are other points besides color, to distinguish this superb 
breed of hogs, for instance, their great thickness of 
ham and shoulder ; long straight round barrel, their hair 
and pointed cars, these make them recognized at once 


to those who are at all conversable with Bershire blood. 
A. B. A. 
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Vegetation from a Human Skull. 

Mr. Tocxer—The following letter was written at 
my request, and I send it to you for publication in the 
Genesee Farmer. I was induced to do so, from 4 no- 
tice which I saw in vol. 9, No. 31, of the Farmer, rela- 
tive to vegetables sprouting from the Melolontha or May 
Bug, as well as several other insects—a subject which 
has long and deeply interested me. Any thing which 
may serve to throw light on this hitherto dark subject, 
especially in the shape of facts, will doubtless be inter. 
esting to every lover of rational science. Your friend, 

J. W. Sarrn, M. D. 

Lockport, N. Y. August 19, 1839. 

At the request of a respected friend, I make the fol- 
lowing communieation to the scientific public: 

When a student in Amherst College, the following 
interesting fact was communicated to me by my fatlier- 
inlaw, Rufus Graves, Esq., a gentleman of science, 
and unimpeachable veracity. 

When a resident of the town of Leyerett, Mass., the 
remains of a man who had been dead several year’, 
(tHe precise number I do not recollect,) were disinterred 
for the purpose of removal to another cemetery. On 
opening the lid of the coffin he discovered a vegetable 
resembling spears of English grain that had vegetated 
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within, and grown out at the sutures of the skull. My 
wife now recollects distinctly of hearing him make the 
same statement, 

A deep impression was made on my mind at the time, 
that it was a remarkable phenomenon that remained 
yettobe solved. About eight years after hearing the 
above, I became located as a missionary in the south- 
ern part of Ohio, where I witnessed a similar phenome. 
non, under the following circumstances, Two adult 
persons, a brother and sister, were disinterred and remo- 
ved from a private to the public cemetery, and deposited 
side by side within the same grave. ‘The brother had 
been dead some five or six years, the sister about two 
years. On opening the coffins, I discovered a similar 
vegetation issuing from between the satures of the fe- 
male skull, I think. The spears were about three inch. 
es in length, and of a pale green color. From the oth- 
er skull no such phenomenon appeared. This fact 
brought fresh to my recollection the above statement 
made by father-in-law. 

Mr. Graves is still living in Portsmouth, Ohio, under 
whose signature the above statement can be in substance 
obtained, if required. oN, W. Fisner, 

Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church. 

Lockport, N. Y. Aug. 19, 1839. 





Crops in East Bloomfield, in 1839. 


Ma. Tucker—Itis becoming so common for corres. 
pondents of newspapers to write respecting the pros- 
pects of the coming harvest, that it may seem useless 
to go over with the story again, and very probable the 
facts with regard to them after the matter is fully deter- 
mined, may be somewhat contradictory to the confident 
assertions of those who make their living by guessing. 
As I have heretofore given annual reports of the crops 
of this town, I cannot justly be accused of writing for 
the sake of contradicting others, although my report 
may differ some from theirs. 


Wueat.—This crop is becoming so important tu the 
welfare of the nation, that its progress from seed time to 
harvest is watched with mach anxiety. With us the 
time for sowing was unfavorable. ‘The drouth which 
was so severe in many parts of the State did not affect 
us until about the first of September. Our lands, which 
had previously been sufficiently moistened, became sud- 
denly very dry and hard. Hence wheat came up une. 
ven, and parts of fields were naked during the fall. 
Many were deterred from sowing in season, waiting for 
rains. The winter and spring were favorable to wheat, 
and rarely has it been so little injured by frost. The 
summer months have been very favorable for a great 
crop—and the fields did indeed look fine. But discern. 
ing farmers had fears of its final success, from the un- 
commonly large and broad leaf and its dark color. The 
rust, of which so much has been said, we did not es. 
cape, neither were we so great sufferers by it, as many 
neighboring towns. Its appearance among us was ve. 
ry singular, and its effects upon different fields unac. 
countable. High and dry lands were in some cases in- 
jured, while low and mucky lands escaped. I believe 
fewer entire fields were injured here, than in other pla- 
ces. Very early sown flint wheat seems to have been 
least injured. Of the varieties, I think white flint has 
succeeded the best. Of the wheat worm I have heard 
no complaint, although I should think its ravages fully 
equal tolast year. As to the quantity grown, had it 
not been for the rust, I should think it the greatest we 
ever raised. Andafter making all our deductions I am, 
of opinion it is about equal to the crop of last year. 

Spring Waeat-—Is now becoming one of our most 
important crops, and has this year been very fine. I 
believe it pretty generally escaped the rust, and if the 
secd was properly prepared, was not smutty. I should 
think we raised more than sufficient to supply the town 
With bread. 

Bantey.—So far as I have seen, barley is good and 
has yielded well. I should think not quite as much 


g'own as in former years. 


| 





Oars.—The price of this grain was so high last year, 
that an unusual quantity was sown, and the yield will 
be very great. I have not seen a field of poor oats. 

Corn.—Last year our corn crop was very good, and 


iety toplant much. But we have reason to fear that 
we shall have but little ripe corn this year. Probably 
the greater part of that which was planted will never 
ripen. We shall have some good pieces if the weather 
should be favorable. 

Potators—Look very well, and promise a fair crop. 

Peas—Are a good crop. 

Buckwueat.—I should think is doing well. 

Grass.—-Our crop of hay on old meadows, will be 
light, but clover and lands recently secded, has yielded 
well, 

Ruta Baca.—This has been a good year for root crops, 
but owing to the last season being so poor, many be- 
came discouraged, and there was not as much as usual 
sown. I have seen some fields which looked very fine. 

Woo..—We raised a larger quantity than usual, and 
it went off at prices fully satisfactory to the grower, 
however it may prove to the manufacturer. 

Our orchards and fruit trees are loaded with abund- 
ance, and we are blest in our basket and in our ‘store. 
We have indeed abundant cause for gratitude and thank- 
fulness for the health and prosperity which doth con. 
tinually attend upon us. Yours, &c. 

East Bloomfield, Sept. 2, 1839. 


Oo. P. Q. 





BEES, 

Mr. Tvucker—In the Monthly Genesee Farmer 
for August, I find an article on the subject of Bees, 
from Doctor Henry Spencer, of Starkey, whose physi- 
ological and scientific attainments, justly entitle 
any remarks on the above subject, from his pen, 
to favor and regard; still, he has to some extent, 
as I conceive, fallen into the same error which he en- 
deavors to correct in others. His remark that we should 
not attemptto give advice to others, where only one or 
two isolated cases have afforded us opportunities for ob- 
servation, is very just. 

He condemns the large hive recommended by L. N. 
of Windsor, Ohio, on the ground, as he alledges, of ha- 
ving made numerous experiments of the kind himself, 
all of which proved failures. 

If he will examine personally the bee-houses in use 
among the farmers of Chenango, Broome, and Cortland 


counties, which are no other than large bec-hives, or 


houses built of brick, wood, or stone, from six to twelve 
feet square—in the upper part of which, a swarm of 
bees is placed on rods, crossing each other in various di- 
rections, and witness their progress in the multiplication 
of numbers, and of consequence a proportionate in- 
crease of honey, his prejudice against large hives will 
probably be diminished. I am well aware, as are those 
who use the large hives, that the bees do not in- 
crease in numbers, nor in the accumulation of honey, as 
fast after two or three years, as they would if treated in 
the usual way witha multiplicity of small hives or box- 
es; but it is a great tax upon the time of the farmer to 
be compelled to leave his work during the swarming 
season (which to him is usually a very important one) 
and perhaps a hand or two besides, sometimes several 
times a day, to secure the new swarms as they come 
out. Whereas, in the large hives or bee.houses, the bees 
continue to labor for years, as the writer of this, has had 
the pleasure of witnessing, without any trouble to the 
owner—who goes at any season of the year and selects 
such quality of honey as he chooses; and when done 
in the season of flowers, which is the time usually se- 
lected, the bees immediately set to work, with renewed 
industry to supply the loss. And it is found that by 





frequently removing portions of the honey,the bees work 
as industriously as they do in smaller hives. The bees 
are not permitted to go out and in through holes or 
notches cut for that purpose, as is usually the case with 
small hives, but tubes are inserted into the ends or sides 








| of the building near its top, thygugh which they easily 





the price was high. Hence there was an unusual anx. | 


| find egrees and ingress; but the bee-moth cannot find 
its way in—it lights upon the building and examines 
every crevice through which it tries to find its way to 
the honey ; but never lights upon the outer ends of tho 
tubes, which project some 12 or 15 inches from the buil- 
ding. The same kind of tubes, are used with advan- - 
tage in the common small hives. 

Dr. 8. says, also—* A few months since, I saw an ar- 
ticle in the Genesee Farmer from the pen of Dr. E. 
Barnes of Reading, which I fear is calculated to mis- 
lead. He says his neighbor buries his bees as he does 
his potatoes, and was told that they came out in the 
spring healthy and good condition.” 

I trust I have no desire to mislead others or do any 
thing calculated to lessen the profits, great as they are, 
of that useful insect the bee. One stubborn fact, how- 
ever, is worth a dozen pages of theory alone. The ar- 
ticle to which the Doctor refers, was communicated, as 
a method of wintering bees, which to me was entirely 
new, not however, until I had personally examined the 
mound, where Mr, Eggleston, the owner of the premiscs, 


had buried his bees. 
Mr. E. from whom I derived my information, is a 


man whose character is, I believe, above reproach ; and 
certainly it cannot be supposed he would have continu. _ 
ed the practice for several suceessive years, of burying 
increased numbers of hives each year, if the Doctor's 
fears are well founded. 

Mr. E. says he was faithless at first; and therefore 
buricd the first year only two or three hives—these co- 
ming out well in the spring, he was induced, I think he 
said, to bury thirteen the next fall season; and when I 
examined his apiary, which was in October, 1837, he 
had thirty-seven buried. He thinks if buried in a dry 
soil, they would rarely fail of coming out healthy and in 
good condition in the spring. I have taken measures 
to ascertain the further success of Mr. E. in this busi- 
ness, and intend to communicate to you the result. 

Geneva, Aug. 22, 1839. E. Barnes. 




















Mr. Tcvcxer—Since mailing to you my letter of the 
22d inst. in reply to the remarks of Dr. Spencer on the 
management of bees, [ have received the inclosed from 
Doctor Andrews, which I beg leave to present for pub- 
lication, in connection with my last, as it so fully con- 
firms the former statement I made on this subject from 
information derived from Mr. Eggleston. E. Barnes. 

Geneva, Aug. 23, 1839. 


Wintering Bees. 

Mr. Tucker—Agrecably to your request, I called on 
Mr. Eggleston, and obtained from him the following 
statement of his method of wintering bees, and the suc. 
cess attending it. 

In the fall of 1837, he buried 30 or more hives, and 
the following spring they were taken out without the 
loss of any. In 1838 he buried 10 hives, with the same 
success, but lost 7 or 8 hives of bees that stood in his 
bee-house through the winter. He says that he finds 
very few, or no dead bees under his hives that are buri- 
ed, and that they winter on much less honey than when 
left in the house ; some small swarms have lost but 3 
lbs. in weight in wintering, and the largest but 10 Ibs. 
fe has buried his bees or some of them, each year, for 
4 years past, and has not lest a swarm that was buried, 
and shall hereafter bury all that he intends to winter; 


} he has now about 40 swarms. Another fact—those that 


are buried do much better, and swarm much earlier ia 
the spring. 

Mr. Eggleston’s method of burying his bees, is to dig 
a shallow trench in the ground, long enough to set the 
No. of hives he wishes to bury, with a gentle slope in 
the trench, to carry off the water if there should any 
collect, and then place the hives in the trench, raised a 
little from the ground, by a small stone under each cor. 
ner of each hive, then covers them with straw and last- 
ly with dirt, to use his expression, as you would a pile 
of potatoes, so deep as not to freeze under the hives. 








As to the success of Mr. Eggleston in preserving bees, 
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as described above, there can be no doubt, as it is known |/ came through the “ Rochester Seed Store,” but was 

to all his neighbors, who (if necessary) will certify to || said to be genuine seed from Thorburn’s. We shall 

the facts as stated. | Yours respectfully, iook for a satisfactory explanation. w. 
Anson ANDREWS. % Syracuse, August 8, 1839. 





Reading, August 20, 1839. 








Gross Imposition. Mr. Tucker—I wish to inform you and the public 


Ma. Tvcxer—In your weekly paper of the 13th of | through the Farmer, the great amount of wheat grown 
last October, I read the following laudatory notice :— || from one kerne! of common Bearded Wheat, grown in 
“Grant Thorburn of the city of New York, gives || this town, which is 106 stalks, averaging 52 kernels to 
the following account of the accidental discovery of a | ® stalk, amounting to 5,512 kernels. 
species of corn from China, which he has for sale :-- 
«Some three years ago, a merchant in New York, | 
while untying a box of tea, observed therein a few || 
grains of corn. Concluding that corn from China must — 
be something new under our sun, he had them planted | 
so they grew and multiplied. Last spring I received 


| Amount of Wheat grown from one Kernel. 








ALLEN Sacer. 
Wheatland, Aug. 29, 1839. 








From the London Farmer's Magazine. 


OF CATTLE. 
‘The number of beasts fed on a farm of which the 
; . | whole is arable land, is surprising to those who are not 
from a worthy friend, a portion of said corn—it is @ new || acquainted with the mode in which the food is prepared 
variety, sol give it the name of China’s fall prolific, or || for the cattle. A beast for every three acres of land 
tree corn; as it strikes off in two, three, and frequently || #8 @ Common proportion, and in very small occupations 


lik Mt d where much spade husbandry is used, the proportion is 
four branches, in appearance like @ smal ree, ane pro- |) sti]] greater. ‘To give an idea of the system, it is ne. 


duces an ear at the head of each branch, whereas the | cessary to reflect, that in every farm a fifth, at least, 
common corn shoot out the ear from the side of the || of the land is sown with turneps immediately after har- 


stock; it grows from cight to ten feet high, produces | vest. These turneps are not such as are sometimes 


; : || sown in England under the name of stubble turneps, in 
an abundance of fodder, is a large white flint twelve | the end of August or in September, and give but a poor 


row corn, and ears from ten to fourteen inches long. I | produce during the winter and carly in spring, but they 
counted six hundred and sixty grains on one ear; it 1 are ofa quick growing sort, and are sown in succession 
was planted on the 10th day of May, and has ears fit i from July, after the colza and winter barley are 
: ‘| reaped, to August, after the rye, as we have described 
to boil on the 10th of July. Its produce was much || i), the eighth caapter. They are already of a good size 
curtailed by the long drouth, but notwithstanding, I ‘| in September and October, when they are stored in cel. 
counted two thousand one hundred and twenty , rains, || lars po use. ers — a Tae | 
. : : , '} quantity of potatoes are raised, more than ts required for 
the grades. 6h .spasipms being am snapensp,.<¢ twe i} the abe of the family, and these are generally dsomed 
thousand from one.” by the cattle. Carrots which have been sown in spring | 
either alone or among the barley, flax, or colza, com. | 
plete the winter’s provision. These roots are chopped 
2 || up together in a tub, and some bean-meal, rye-meal, or | 
nately discovered ina tea chest, and which Mr. Thor- buck-wheat-meal is added; boiling water is poured over 
burn considered * something new under our sun,” [| || this and allowed to cool; or the whole is boiled togeth. 
with probably thousands of others purchased a small || &T 9 @ copper when fuel is nottoosearce. Of this mix- 


horbi That 1. ture which they cali brassin,two pails fullare given milk. 
quantity of course, at an exhorbitant price. nat warm, morning and evening, to each cow, and this is 


might make a fair trial of its superiority overall other } their food during the whole winter with a little wheat or 











After reading this extraordinary account of an ex. 
traordinary corn, a few grains of which was so fortu- 








corn known in this region, I caused part of it to be || barley straw. Hay is only given ina few districts, 


. where the pastures are extensive, as about Furnes and | 
planted the 14th: day of. May-en ne candy loam t} Dixmude, but never in that unbounded quantity in which | 
well manured, and on the day following, the remainder || the cows eat itin England. Very little hay is made in | 


was planted on rich vegetable mould. According to || any other district, and that only clover hay, which is re. | 
Mr. T.’s statement, the corn should have been fit for | Served for the horses when they work hard. Near the | 


; . | towns or large villages, where there are brewers, grains | 
= the 100 of Sulys Hh new at thotime of my | are added to the other ingredients of the brassin, and | 
writing, the 8th day of August, twenty-four days over |! thoy greatly increase the milk. 


the time, and it is but a few days since I was able to | 


‘ The same food is given in greater quantity, and with | 
discern on what part of the stock I was to look for the || more meal in it, or sometimes with bruised linsced cake, | 


ear. I was not a little chagrined on finding the ear i to fatten cows or oxen, The profit on these, when thus | 
shooting out from the side of the stalk, (as does all of | fed, is not considerable, and much under that of the gra. | 


| zier who fats them in sich pastures on grass alone : but 
our common corn,) instead of coming out on the head | the manure produced by their dung and urine is the | 
of imaginary branches. I find in this reputed Chinese || great object in view : especially where it cannot be pro. 
corn, no resemblance io a small tree, as stated in the cured in sufficient quantities from the towns, owing to | 


above description, and indeed I find no part of Mr. || the want of watcr.carriage and the badness of the roads. | 


Thorburn’ , .. || A moderately sized ox will eat three baskets of turneps | 
horburn’s statement correct, excepting that Part of it || gaily, which is the average produce of about the one | 


relating tothe growth of the stalk. It is doubtless noth. |) hundred and fifticth part of an acre; ten beasts will | 
ing more than one of the Southern varieties, which is | therefore consume the produce of an acre in fifteen days, 

not early enough for this latitude. Itis far behind all |) 
other corn planted in this section. Early and prolific } 
corn has long and eagerly been sought after by the || neps. Some farmers cut all the straw which is given 


growers of corn in this section of our country, and || & the cattle into chaff, and mix it with the brassin; it 


Mr. Thorburn’s glowing account above was evidently | is thus supposed to go much farther than when eaten 


intended to induce the belief that this grand desidera. | 
tum had finally been reached. Hence the eagerness 
with which a few ears of this corn has been looked for | 
and obtained, by almost every individual who had heard — _A great number of cows and oxen are fattened in the 
of it, in this and eastern States. Thus, through: dishon- distilleries on the refuse wash, and many farmers prefer 
esty on the part of the vender, and through the creduli- | eslling their cows, when they bave had four or five 


calves, without attempting to fatten them, and rearing 
ty on the part of the people, a large and most profitable | young heifers in their place, thus keeping up their 


sale has been effected of corn, absolutely inferior to || stock of milch cows. After comparing the accounts 
our common varieties. We look upon the matter in | given in a variety of places and situations or the average 
ri gl fraud ‘cod the publie | quantity of milk which a cow gives when fed in the stall, 
us section, 23 a gross frau practice ‘upon the public |! the result is, that it greatly excceds that of our best 
simply for gain. ‘The odium at this time is principally || dairy farms, and the quantity of butter made from a gi- 
attached to Mr. Thorburn, inasmuch as he has the ered. | ven quantity of milk is also greater; an ordinary cow 
it of furnishing all the seed. Some of which I am in. | fed v young clover will give at three milkings, for the 
formed came direc , - ar a || first three months after calving, from fifteen to eighteen 
aiet'el . ‘. reece from his store rd New York, ! quarts per day, which will produce lj lb. of butter, that 
i however, that was planted in this vicinity, !] is nearly 9 Ibs. of butter per week. Where the number 


flow, and greatly promotes digestion, it seems probable 
that there is an advantage in allowing the cattle to chew 
some dry straw. 





or of about ten aeres in five months: two acres of pota. | 
toes and one of carrots will enable the farmer to feed | 
three or four beasts more, by mixing them with the tur. | 


| from the crib; but as mastication causes the saliva to | 


| 


} 
| 
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of cows is great, the average is much less, i ay 
there are only two or dues sows, a doBciency in ott 
them is immediately noticed; the cow is got rid of, and 
a better one purchased. In a great number, there : 

always a few inferior cows, and a lower average is Fi 
consequence. It appears astonishing that the occy ior 
of only ten or twelve acres of light arable land should be 
able to maintain four or five cows, but the fact is not 

rious in the Waes country. ‘The cows are the rinci al 
object of attention :—the butter which is sol week! 
pays the outgoings of the farm: the buitermilk feeds 
the family and the pigs: the bread is boiled in it for 
soup; it is eaten with potatocs instead of butter: it js 
made into hasty pudding with buckwheat flour: it is 
the meat and drink of all; and as long ds the cows give 
plenty of milk there is no want in the house. A fallin 

off of the milk is immediately noticed, and the food of 
the cows is increased, or changed till the usual quanti. 
ty is obtained. But something is also duc to the careful! 
selection of the animals. The best cows come from 
Holland, especially from Friesland ; they are brought 
over the froutiers in great numbers and sold in calf to 
the Flemish dealers. The principal market for them is 
Malines. Good sized cows sell for as much as they 
usually do in our country fairs, that is from £8 to £12 
each with a calf, or when just about to calve, which js 
generally in May. If the calfis a female she is rearcd ; 
a bull calf is sold immediately, or fatted for the butcher. 
There are too few fine bulls kept among the small far. 
mers in Flanders tokeep up a good breed. There is a). 
so a predilection for large heavy animals, from the idea 
that a large beast is more profitable when fat.than a 
small one; a notion which our Essex and Norfolk far. 
mers who fat the small Scotch oxen, will not readily al. 
low. Whena bull calf is reared, the largest and strong. 
est in the limbs is usually preferred, even with inferior 
symmetry, and the produce is coarse, as may be natu. 
rally expected. Some very good bulls have been intro. 
duced of late years from various countries, and a fine 
short-horn bull brought from England is now, or was 
lately, in the possession of Count d’Hane, at Lovendig. 
hem near Ghent, which will at least serve asa specimen 
of an improved form. The same gentleman has procu. 
red cows from Switzerland and Holstein, the latter a 
very fine short-horned breed: and under the fostering 
care of the Belgian government, which pays great at. 
tention to every thing by which the prosperity of agri- 
culture can be promoted, a taste for improved forms in 
the domestic anin.als cannot fail to be produced. The 
establishment of a veterinary and agricultural college 
at Brussc!s on an extended scale, wil] soon diffuse around 
true notions with respect to the breeding of cattle, 
whether milch cows, or oxen for the butchers, two 
things which are quite distinct, and in some measure in. 
compatible. In the mean time the Dutch cows are the 
best and eagerly sought after. The oxen preferred for 
feeding, are those which have been worked in the Cam. 
pine: in Brabant and Namur they are still sometimes 
used for the plough instead of horses. At the distille. 
ries they take all sorts of cows, often without sufficient 
discrimination, and on the rich wash they all get flesh 
in some reasonable time ; but few experiments are made 
to show what breeds fatten at the least expense, or give 
the greatest profit. If this were none frequently, they 
would remain no doubt as to the form which fattens most 


\| readily. 


The cattle are kept on brassin and cut straw till May, 
when they are turned into the pastures, if there are any. 
But in all the upland farms where the land is mostly 
arable, the food is cut for them and carried into the 
stalls. ‘This consists of winter barley, or vetches and 
clover, chiefly the latter. At first, when the clover 's 
very young, it is given sparingly, and if all the turneps 
are consumed, boiled potatoes with a little bay are con- 
sidered as a useful corrective ; for clover, given injudi- 
ciously, causes the cows to heave.* By the time the 
clover is in bloom it is their only food. Clover is not 
supposed to give the milk or butter any bad taste, 4 
many think in England ; although nothing gives 80 fine 
and rich a flavor as natural meadows. ‘The butter mace 
when the cows eat clover does not keep so well when 
salted ; but there is so great a demand for it in the nv- 
merous towns and villages, that there is never any dif. 
culty in disposing of it in a fresh state, that is mode- 
ratcly salted; for as soon as the butter Is made a con- 


siderable portion of salt is always added. 
[Remainder next week.) 








* Mr. Van Aelbrock gives a very curious remedy for cattle yr 
are hoven by eating young clover too greatiity. It is as follows: al 
ounce of horschair is held over the fire with the tongs, and sin 5 bat: 
it forms a crips round ball, which when cold is well covered W! eae 
ter, so that it may easily be passed into the gullet of the hove | ae 
There it sticks, and cnuses such an irritation, that in a few as ~ 
the animal vomits, and this continues till the stomach is empt? “ 
jts contents, and the cow is saved; we have never tried it, poy m 
it on the above respectable authority ; should it be efficacious it teat 
most simple and valuable remedy, which ia always at hand. Gag 
ail events worth trying, where the more certain remedy, by inset © 


: oe who 
a leathern tube into the stomach, is not at hand. But ve Gree, “ 
has cattle should ever be without this useful instrument, f. a ae 





—_ strongly recommend it to the notico of those who ha 
used it, 





ho 





From the Rochester Daily Advertiser. 


ANTIQUITIES OF y eerie AMERICA, 
c. 


WONDERFUL DICOVERIES. 


We perceive in the Albany Argus, New York Ame- 
rican, National Gazette and other prints, some inqui- 
ries respecting Wa.oeck, one of the recent Antiqua. 
rian explorers of Palenque and other ancient ruined 
cities of Central America, &c After stating that he 
saw Waldeck depart from Mexico in 1832 on a tour of 
exploration among those wonderful monuments of a 
mysterious race, Professor Millington, who has since 
then resided in this country, says— 


‘IT have made inquiries at some of the principal pub- 
“lic libraries in the United States in hopes of finding 
‘this Reports, and have alse searched the foreign Re- 





‘this publication ; but in vain. Discoveries of so much 


“importance to the early history of America ought not || Otumla, Oaxaca, Mitlan and Tlascala. 


‘to be passed over slightly ; and the object of the pre- | 
‘sent notice is to ask your numerous readers whether | 
‘they have seen or heard of such a publication. If the | 
‘‘ work is printed in Paris, and has been checked in its — 
‘circulation by its great cost, it is believed that some | 
** of our many periodical publications would confer a_ 
‘favor on their readers by giving an abstract of its 
‘contents and some account of the discoveries that have 
**been made; and noone perhaps would feel more grat 
‘ified by this information than your friend and constant | 
‘treader, J. Minuineton, Professor of Chemistry and | 
“Natural Philosophy in William and Mary College, | 
* Virginia.” 

The interest which we have long taken in examining | 
publications respecting the Antiquities of America, 
enables us to supply the information desired by the 
worthy Professor. We doubt not, that, as he remarks, 
many of our readers may be interested in the state. 
ments which his inquiries were designed to elicit, and 


which we here present. 


The Foreign Quarterly Review, for October, 1836, | 
contains an intensely interesting article on the subject | 


of “Mexican Antiquities.” Three publications from || be found, not only in the vicinity of their great cities, 
different antiquarians form the text of the reviewer. || but at a considerable distance from them—artifi- 


The work inpwhich Waldeck was engaged is thus an- 
nounced at the commencement of the article: 


3. Colleccion de las Antiquedades Mexicanas que |, They are in fact riaducts, ascontrasted with aquaducts, 
‘ecsisten en el Museo National y dana luz Isidro Gon. | which these people also constructed. ; 
‘dia; litografiadas por Frederico Waldeck, cimpresas | traverse acclivities, they are parapetted ; and the evi- 
‘por Pedro Robert: Mexico, 1827— 1835.” ‘| dences both of regular posting stations, at regular in- 


* The subject.comprehended in the three important || tervals, and of the regular division of the distances up- 
ave made the text of the ensuing ar- || on the principle of our mile-stones upon turnpike roads, 


works which w 
ticle,” Says the @fitic,'*will be found to possess those fea- 
tures of novelty and originality which we deem of para 
mount 
teition to any antiquarian subject whatever. 
antiquarian discoveries recently made in Spanish | 
America may, on the threshold of the inquiry, be | 


The | 


at once pronounced to be equal in interest and im. || superimposed on two or more pieces of the saine massy 
portance to those Egyptian discoveries to which we || character and durable materials. f 
have called the attention of our readers, while so lately || these structures is at once singular, ingenious and gi- 
recording the last triumphs in this department, of Ros- || gantic. Cyclopean in the forms of their masonry, 
sellini, and Champollion. If the former investigation || they are characterized throughout by the same Tita- 


were Calculated to startle the reader by the unique nov. | 
city of the historical incidents and personages which | 
it summoned up before his eye as by the spell of a ma- 
giclan—the facts, historical or otherwise, which the 
present investigation is calculated to bring to light, will 
be found not less startling by their novelty, than cu- 
rious by their antiquarian coincidences, and important 
by their mythological, historical and geographical re- 
velation. ‘The subject of Mexican antiquities pos. | 
sesses moreover the advantage of being less hackneyed 
than the subject of Egyptian antiquities.’ * . “ The 
truth has rapidly dawned on the world of antiquarian 
literature, that there exists in New Spain the monu- 
ments of a highly civilized people who p eceded the 
Mexicans, ag stupendous, as tasteful, and as wonder- 
Jul, as those of Egypt.” * * * 


The first and strongest conviction which will flash 
on the mind of every ripe antiquarian while surveying 
the long series of Mexican and Tultecan monuments | 
preserved in the various works to which we have br ef- 
ly called attention, is the similarity which the ancient 
monuments of New Spain bear to the monumental re- 
cords of ancient t gypt. While surveying them, the 
glance falls with familiar recognition on similar gradu- 
ated pyramids—on similar marks of the same primeval | 





“views and periodicals hoping to find some notice of | 
to ae | noble architecture and sculpture are visible at Cholula, 


| 





] found in the neighborho :d of Otuml:, Mitl n, Xochi- 
| 


| the earliest specimens of Egyptian and Etrurian pot. 


| Moreover, evidence of an amount of civilization and 
|of social comfort, which are not be found among 
'| the popular and boasted monuments of Egypt, are fur- 








|| same durable material,and traversing mountain-torrents, 
importance, in order to attract public at. || are also to be found. 





Uphite worship—on vestiges of the same triune and s0- 
lar deity—on planisphercs and temples, which, though 
Characterized by some distinctions entirely American, 
4re not less worthy of the notice of the Egyptian anti. 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


quarian—on relics of palaces at once noble in their ar- | 
chitecture and beautiful in their proportions and decora- 

tions—on monuments, sepulchral, domestic, religious | 
or warlike, which deserve the designat on of Cyclopean, 
as much as any that are now extant in Italy or Greece | 
—on idols and sculptures, some of rude, and some of | 
finished workmanship—exhibing different eras of civi- 
lization, and often presenting the most striking analo- 
gy in posture and gesture to the monumental style of 

sculpture and of statuary pre-eminently called Egyp- 
tian. Lastly, the eye of the antiquarian cannot fail | 
to be both attracted and fixed by evidences of the ex- 
istence of two great branches of the hieroglyphical 
language—-both having striking affinities with the Egyp- 
tian, and yet distinguished from it by characteristics 
perfectly American,” &c., &c. ‘ Pyramids not ihfe- 
rior to the Egyptian, exist in many parts of the \'exi- 
can territories and of New Spain. Some of these 
dyramids are of larger base than the Egyptian, and 
composed of equally permanent materials. Vestiges of 








‘The moun- 
tain of Tescoca is nearly covered with ruins of ancient 
buildings. The anrient tewn of Palenque, [to which 
Waldeck particularly directed his attention,} exhibits 
not only excellent workmanship in the temples, palaces, | 
private houses, and baths, but a boldness of design in 
the architects, as well as skill in the execution, which 
will not shrink from a comparison with the works of at 
least the earlier ages of Egyptian power. Inthe sanc- 
tuaries of alenque are found sculptured representations 
of idols, which resemble the most ancient gods of 
Egypt and Syria—planispheres and zodi»cs exist which 
exhibit a superior astronomic.! and chronological sys- 
tem to that which was possessed by the kgypti:ns.” 
* * * Stutues, sculptured ina purely cl:ssc1l style, 
unlike the rude deformities of Mexicin art, have been 


e:lco, and the magnificent flower temple of Usx:ca.” 
|* * “V ses, egreeing both in shope and orn»ment with 


tery, have been found in their sepulchral excavations. 


nished by the architectural memorials of this great, 
_sngular and almost unknown people. Roads are to 


cially constructed, like the Roman military roads, of 
large squared blocks of stone. These roads, on the 
same principle as the Railroad, affect a continued level. 


Where they 


are still to be observed. Bridges, constructed of the 


In these bridges, an approach 
to the principle of the arch and key-stone may be in a 
few instances discerned; but gencrally they display 
the primitive and obvious form of architraves of stone, 


Every feature of 


nian charact:r of wild and exaggerated grandeur.” * * 


“The older monuments of New Spain, which are most important, 
and which most strikingly resemble the Egyptian, are in fact not 
Mexican. The term ‘Mexican’ Antiquities, asfar as theyare con- 
cerned, is a misnomer. It is indispensible to bear this distinction 
in view: They are the monumental relics of a great nation whose 
existence at the time of the Spanish conquest had become a matter 
of vague record under the name of ‘giants and wandering masons,’ 
the traces of whose social civilization had been in —_ respects ob- 
literated by the incessant irruptions of barbarous tribes from the 
north; in some respects partialiv repaired or renewed Sufficient 
evidences remain that this nation, which had long passed away 
from the central seat of its triumph in New Spain, at the time of the 
Spanish conquest, was a most polished and powerful nation. It 
has been agreed to call the monuments left by them T'ultecan ; but 
our decided conviction is that their erection dates back much farther 
than the era assigned to the Tultecans, who preceded the Mexicans 
by six hundred years. Our opinion is, that many of the monuments 
exhibited in the numerous and splendid illustrations of the works 
under review are coeval with the Egyptian or Etrurian. Many of 
of them, we furthermore believe, (and it will be our province to dem- 
onstrate the proposition by evidence} are, as the [ndians in fact 
told their Spanish conquerors in the armies of Pizzarro and Cortez, 
the works of the nation called ‘giants and wandering masons.’ Now, 
every scholar knows that these terms are merely exchangeable terms 
employed in every district of ancient Europe, to desiguate this Cyclo- 
pean family, who were called by the same names in ancient Greece 
and Italy. ur impression is, that the Indians were right in the de- 
signation which they gave them ; and thatthe monuments of New 
Spain; we mean those to which we are now especially referring ; for 
some of them are clearly of later origin ; are in reality Oyclopean.”” 


“« Some of the Pyramids, as we have said, are larger than those 
of Egypt. Some of them are different in model ; having somewhat 
of an Indian character ; bearing strong affinity to pyramidal temples 
still extant in Japan. The ren of Cholula exhibits a most sin 

ular identity with the model of the temple of Belus, described by 
fierodotus, and which by many scholars has been considered to be 
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analogies between the forms of someof the Pyramids of New “pain 
and some of the most ancient pyramids of Egypt. Among the 
pyramids on the plaiun#of Saccareh is one consisting of foar grad us- 
ted steps: the illustrations of the ‘Antiquites Mexicaines’ furnish a 
copy of a Mexican pyramid of exactly the same form and nearly 
the sume dimensions. Again, descending galleries, at a particular 
astrovomica, angle of declination, lead to central chambers, either 
for the purpose of mystery or Sepultare, in the Mexican pyramids as 
well as the Egyptian. Quite enough has been said to prove the ar- 
chitectural identity. It is fair to iater that tribes of the same archi- 
ectural family builtboth,” &c. 


In criticising the theory ingeniously supported by a British antiqua- 
rian respecting the Jewish character of the ancient inhabitants of 
Central America, (a theory also zealously sustained by Major Noah 
of New York,) the Foreign Quarterly Review declares that “Lord 
Kingsborough’s startling supposition that the great temple of Palen- 
que and the temple of Sulomon were built after the same model, has 
more truth in it than would at first sight appear. There exists, in 
fact, a strong resemblance between some of the details of both; and 
the resemblance arises from there being ome Syriac model for both, 
If his Lordship had merely argued for the similarity of the ground, 
pian of both, we should have been prompted to concur with his infer- 
ence. We will go farther, and aay, that the model of the final Jew- 
jsh temple which Ezekiel deseribes as a future point of re-union for 
the whole restored and united Jewish family; and which either imi- 
tates or supersedvus that of Solomon; is almost preciscly like the 
model of the temple of Palenque! as like, in many respects, as an- 
ticipative description can be supposed to coincide with an extant ex- 
hilftion of the same model!” The Reviewer observes elsewhere, 
“The tradition of the Mexican or Azteque race [for their identity is 
seemingly established] is, that they came from the regions of Worth 
America ; that after an interrupted progress of many years, they 
reached the central district which they occupied at the time of the 
Spanish conquest, where they subdued the Tulteques; and all the 
evidence to be collected from their curious records tend to substan- 
tiate the truth of their assertion. Itis therefore extremely probable ; 
and it exhibits a singular coincidence between the history of the 
new and old world ; that savage tribes descending from the same 
northern regions of Asiatic-Scythia, whence al! barbarian irruptions 
have proceeded, and traversing Behring’s Straits, pressed downward 
‘a America, as they did in Europe and Asia from time immemorial, 
upon the tempting seats of Southern civilization, and, expelling the 
occupants by conquest, established themselves in their room. The 
picture-writings of the Azteques exhibit the whole progress of this 
barbarous irruption, from the time when, like the present Arctic sav- 
ages, armed with fish-bone spears, and clothed in skins, they com- 
menced the long vicissitudes of their aggressive march, down to the 
time when, invested with a more civilized costume and panoplied in 
com ptete suits of armour, with the dentated clubs and condor-visaged 
helmets peculiar to them, they are seen successively vanquishing the 
resistance, burning the temples and storming the fortresses of the 
Central Americans.” 

But we must resist the strong temptations which the subject offers 
for entcring into particulars. In complying with the request of Pro- 
fessor Millington, we have endeavored to give “such an abstract” of 
the Reviewer's remarks on the discoveries portrayed by Waldeck and 
others, as may tend to excite curiosity in some to investigate the 
subject thoroughly. And we may safely predict that no one who 
undertakes the investigation, even with the feeble lights already 
thrown upon the subject by the various authors whose works are 
now before the public, will hesitate to admit that there is no portion 
of the History of the World which is better calculated to repay as 
well as excite inquiry than that which concerns the ANCIENT MEN 
AND MONUMENTS OF AMERICA. 

Having thus referred to the nature of the discoveries which Wal- 
deck has been engaged in portraying, we may in another paper give 
some account of the adventures of that enterprising Antiquarian, 
which may perhaps prove interesting to those who have any curiosi- 
ty respecting the progress of discovery among the ruins of Central 
America. The whole subject has a strong bearing on the history of 
the Indians of our own northern portion of America ; and we cannot 
terminate this article without recommending to every one who can 
obtain the volume, to lose no time in examining the highly iatercst- 
ing “Inquiry into the origin of American Autiquities,” recently pub- 
lished by John Delafield of Cincinnati, and re-published [such is the 
demand forthe work}in the city of New York We may addas 
expression of our hearty satisfaction at the opportyaity which is 
furnished to the enterprising traveller Stephens for exploring the vast 
field of Antiquarian research presented by the regions to which he 
is now about to proceed as a diplomatic Representative of the Uui- 
ted States to the Republic of Guatemala in Central America. From 
such travellers, and from the researches of Prescott, (the able hisiv- 
rian of Ferdinand and Isabella,) who has undertaken to depict tho 
conquering course of Cortez and Pizarro in the regions where these 
relics of antiquity abound, much, very much, light must bo throwa 
on subjects which prove that America, though styled th: Wew Worlds 
bears in its central regions incontestible and manifold monuments of 
a CIVILIZATION AS ANCIENT AS, AND PROBABLY COTEMPORANEOUS 
WITH, THAT FOR WHICH EGYPT WAS RENOWNED. Oo. 


rch built of Maiberry Trees. 

The Wethersfield girls once built a church out of the 
proceeds of an onioncrop. Tlie Northampton Courier 
tells a story tomatch. Some dozen individuals in Am- 
herst, entered into the Mulberry business some two or 
three years since, with a determination, if successful, 
to erect a new meeting house in that Parish. They 
have been successful, and out of the profits of this little 
joint stock company, @ church is now erecting in the 
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the scriptural tower of Babel." * * * “But there are more singular 
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East Parish in Amherst.—Yankee Farmer, 
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Look out for another Panic. 


The New York Times gives the following statement 
of the amount of duties paid in the ‘district of New 
York, during the first quarter of 1838, and the first 
quarter of 1839: 


1 Kapcuve cecesesvecesosoceascesesces S407, 708,00 
Se earn colalina.sctces secures 4,909,500 21 


Difference, .....ceessegeescececesecceees 1,901, 744,43 
Now, if we assume this as a criterion for the three 
coming quarters of the year, it will give an aggregate 
of $7,606,972,72, as the amount of duties upon foreign 





importations, paid in the district of New York, in 1839, 
over and above what was paid upon the like importa. | 
tions in 1838. This immense sum of seven and a half |! 
millions of dollars, the reader will bear in mind, is not | 
the cost of the foreign articles we import, but merely 


_ the Ayrshire, with the Short Horn. These are cows, hevfers and 





the duty which is exacted by our laws on their intro. 
duction into our country. And if we consider that al. || 
most every foreign article not coming in competition 


T. T. Kissam, Esq. of Long Island. The stock of this horse is un- 





' 
with our own manufactures, isimported duty free ; and | 
that many other articles pay merely a nominal duty, we | 
may with safety assume, that the duties payable at the || 
custom-house do not amount to more than one.tenth of | 
the cost of the foreign merchandize imported. We ar- } 
rive, then, at this result, that the foreign goods import. | 
ed into New York during the present year, will exeeed | 


in amount the importations of 1838, SEVENTY-SIB | 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS!!! | 

And who is to foot the bill ?—who is to pay the ba- | 
lance? Here isan extra charge against us, ina single | 
port, of seventy-six millions of dollars, ina great mea- 
sure for articles which we can either produce within 
ourselves, or do without. We may boast of this as an | 


era of commercial prosperity—we may boast that it fills {| 
the coffers of our national treasury—but we cannot con. | 





ceal the apprehension, that it is pregnant with fature | 
and direful evils to our country ; that it is the prelude | 
to another commercial] panic, more dreadful in its ef. | 
fects than the one from which we are just recovering. | 
Really, we are getting commercially mad. Like the | 
reckless spendthrift, we ave cumbering our patrimonial || 
in*eritance, entailing upon our prosperity a ruinous debt, || 
and compromiting -our independence as a nation, from 1 

| 








a vain ostentation of buying what we do not want, or | 
what at all events we are unable to pay for. 

We repeat the question—By whom and how is this} 
seventy-six millions of dollarstobe paid? Paid it must i 
be, if we would sustain our character for honesty and || 
fair dealing. The total amount of our exports is but a || 
little over one hundred millions—some millions less than || 
our imports of last year; and according to the data we 
have assumed, they are likely to fall short of the im. |) 
ports of the current year from fifty to a hundred mil. || 
lions of dollars. Our state stocks have, to the amount 
of one hundred and seventy millions, been already sent 
abroad towards paying old balances ; some considerable |, 
portion of our bank stock has been employed for a like | 
purpose ; and, abstracting the exports of cotton, exolu- 
sively the production of the south, our exportations will 
not pay a tithe of the rapidly accumulating debt. 

What does this state of things augur to our manufac. 
turing and agricultural interests? This seventy-six 
millions of foreign merchandize has and will be spread 
over our country, and must and will be sold, though at | 
a sacrifice to the holders: and supplant, in nosmall de- | 
gree, the sales of domestic goods. Our manufacturers 
will consequently become cramped; their business will 
be contracted ; many mills be stopped, and many fail- | 
ures énsve. The cvils to the agriculturist will be, the | 
loss of the market, to the manufacturer, of his provi- 
sions and raw materials, a diminution in their price, || 
and a participation in the evils of another commercial |) 
panic. 

Our anticipations may not be realized; yet the facts | 
upon which they are founded, are such as should put | 
every prudent man on his guard—as should render him || 
cautious of running in debt, particularly for foreign mer. || 
chandize, and as should induce him, in al! cases where || 
it is practicable without a great sacrifice, to give a pre. | 
ference to domestic over foreign productions. The pa. 


triots of our revolution could forego the use of foreign || 


i 


goods, and their wifes and daughters the use of their | 
favorite beverage, tea, for their country’s good, 


to adopt. in part, to maintain their independence, that I} 


policy which their fathers employed to achieve it —Cul- 
tivator. 
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Multicantis, Alpine, and other Mulberries. 
\ M. PRINCE & Sons, proprietors of the Lianman Nurseries 
' near New York, are ready to receive orders to any extent for 
all the varities of Mulberries including the Chinese Multicaulis, Am- 
erican Multiceustlis, raised from seeds, and very hardy, Expansa Pila- 
ta, Alpine, Centon, Broussa, Rose of Lombardy, Dandolo Pyramid- 
alis, &e., the six frat named of which surpass li others, and are pla- 
ced in rotation according to merit. The prices will be moderate and 
terms easy, and priced Catalogues will be sent to every one desirous 
of purehasing. Fruit and ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Green Honse 
Plaats, Bulbous Flower Roots, Field and Garden Seeds, Rohan Po- 
tatoes, &c. cai be supplied, and priced Catalogus will be sent to ev- 


ery epplicant. WM. PRINCE & SONS, 
Flushing, August %th, 1839 . gugslst 




















} vered in the fall, or oo the ground as they now stand, viz: 


by mail, addressed to me at Wolcott, Wayne County N. Y., will be 


| States. 


“ation. All orders from a dis 
| tance, by mail, should be sent ear'y, \pvst paid,) addreesed to 
B MIX 


The |) 
eons surely have not so degencrated, as to be unwilling | 


| Thistle or other fogl seed in the bargain, they can now save their 





Great Sale of Improved Short Horn Cattle, 
and Blood Horses. 


HE subscribers will sell at Auction, on Tuesday, the 10th day 

of September next, at the farm of Samuel Allen, on the Niaga. 

ra river, two miles below Black Rock, the entire stock of Improved 

SHORT HORN CATTLE, for several years past bred on the farm 
of L. F. Atuen, on Grand Island. 

The herd consists of about 30, including COWS, BULLS, HEIF- 
ERS and CALVES. Several of them have boen imported by one 
of the subscribers direct from England, and with their produce, are 
surpassed by few animals in the country, In addition to these, eve 
animal offered ia the direct descendant of thorough bred im 
stock, and of unquestionable purity of blood. 

With the above will be sold, 20 select and beautiful animals, con- 
sisting of pure DEVON ; crosses of different degrees between the 
Devon and Improved Short Horn; crosses of the Alderney, and of 


calves; all superior animals, 

ALSO—The superb Horse “ BELLFOU NDER,” (got by Impor- 
ted * Bellfounder, * the best thorough bred trotting horse ever in 
America, aed out of the imported Mare “ Lady Allport,” bred by 


surpassed in the country for size, speed and action. ‘Together with 
several elegant THOROUGH BRED BREEDING MARES, and 
Fillies, and two or three young horse Colts, the produce of the 
avove. These animals are of the highest character as roadsters ; 
and as trotters, no blood in the country has excelled them. They are 
all from the best stables of Long Island. Also, a beautiful pair of 
ae bred matched Fillies, 5 years old. All these horses are blood 
av. 

This entire stock will be sold without reserve to the highest bidder, 
commencing at 10 o'clock, A.M. They can be shipped within an 
hour from the farm on board the steamboats to go up the lakes, or 
on board the canal boats atthe farm. Catglogues of the animals, 
with descriptions and pedigrers, will be prepared, and the stock may 
be viewed at the farm previous to the sale. 

A credit of 60 days will be given on approved notes. or - 
tances, payable at a bank either in Buffalo, Albany, or New-York, 
for all sums over $300, LEWIS F. ALLEN. 

Black Rock, N. ¥, Fume 2%, 1639. SAMUEL ALLEN. 


Morus Multicaulis Tree Agency. 
HE subscriber now offers for sale some choice lots of the above 
rees, warranted of the genuine kind, Also, some Brussa and 
Canton, now growing in different counties of this state, to be deli- 





In Cuyahoga county,...-.- 1 lot of. .... .5,000 
ic eagoednetiite ce 01000 obabe obec coc 

WO owe os oeeEBeces cscs. BeedPecccese 4,000 
Se SES. bd seske 1,000 
PRxnd ob cache ce 6cccee hase -- 2,500 

BP cob 6 bSb SEDs 00 ccncced snc eseéeoees FOO 

Ia Portage county.........1...%.. 20.000 
Do..-«« Dace e see nune Beco wenecss 8,000 
SAT «00 opto lei Maaakhocle 

In Stark county........-.. Fs ae eGiine ot 4,000 
ee Merle ges Reo iscae sc 6,000 


In Cu ahoga nd P. p counties: 
1 jot of Brussa... 5 000 | 1 lot of Canton... .3,600 
“a erry te Peer F cccond 6,000 
Which wil! be sold in any quantity to eait purchasers, at fair pri- 
ces, with others, the particulars of which are not yet received, by 
JAMES HOUGHTON, Agent, 
- Clevelaud City Seed Store. 
07° Persons who are desirous of disposing of their trees through 


oF cose Mee 


my agency, are requested to forward particulors as early as powsi- 
ble, and the business will be transeccted of liberal terme, and agen- 
cies are solicited. Ci 


veland, Ohio, Aug. 17-w3m-mit 


10,000 Mulberry Trees. 
TINUE subscriber offer rue ante from 5 to 10,000 genuine Morus 
Multicaulis trees, © ve delivered any time this fall after the first 
of October, in large or small parcels to suit purchasers. The fall 
season is decided|y the best time to purchase and take care of them 
before they are injured, as those trees which are well wintered, pro- 
duce a moch larger increase than those which are neglected. Orders 





received immediately. 


NATHAN J. STILES. 
July 21, 1839. 


aug3i-wht 


Silk Business--Morus Multicanlis Trees. 
HE subscriber is ready to receive orders for the true genuine 
Morus Malticaulis Trees delivered this fall. As orders are com- 
ing in now, it would be well for those who want, to apply early. 
They will be well packed so as to be sent to any part of the United 











Having been extensively engaged in the culture of Silk for some 
years, particularly in the production of the Morus Multicanlis, be 


will be happy to give ony information respecting the trees or feeding 
the worms, that may be required. 


All letters [post paid) will meet with immediate attention if ad- 
dreseed to EDWARD Hl. ARNOLD, 


aug3iw7t* Burlington, New Jersey. 


Morus Multicaulis. 
HE subecriber is prepared to furnish Morus Multicaulia (Mal- 
berry) Trees, in large of amall quantities, delivered any time 
this fall after the first of October. The trees will be raised from 
Roots, Layers and Cuttings, of thrifty growth and matored wood, 
and will be sold at prices in proportion to their size. October end 
November are the most favorable months to transport them to the 


Western States, or into Canada, or in any direction where they mast 
be sent a distance by water commu: 





’ 


Avon, N. Y. 


Farmers save your own Clover Seed. 

HE subscribers having purchased the exclusive right of making, 

using and vending, in the counties of Monroe and Niagara, 
RITTENHOUSE’'S PATENT CLOVER MILL, being the latest 
improvement, and the article now used in Pennsylvania aod in Sene- 
ca county, would respectfully inform the farmers of those counties, 
that they wil! this full furnish one or more PorTanie Micis in each 
of said counties, to be worked by horse power, which they will take 
to farmer's barns whenever required, and bull out their Crover 
Seep for thom ai the very cheap rate of One Dollar per bushel — 
These machines will hull from one to three bushels per hour, accor- 
ding to the quality of the chaff. Farmens will at once perceive 
the vast saving and convenience afforded to them by this invention, 
as instead of paying from SLX to SIXTEEN Dollars per bushel 
for their Clover Seed, and perhaps getting a quantity of Canada 


July 27, 1839.-w6m 





own seed, know that it is clean, and have it hulled at their own 
barns, for the trifling expense of One Dollar per bushel ! 

Por further information, application can be made, either person- 
ally or by letter, (post paid,) to the subseribors at Gaines Grleans 





Election Notice, 


HERIFF'S Office, Monroe Count Rochester, 22d 
S A general Election is to be held in the county of Monet days 
4th, 5th, and 6th days of November next, at which will be chosen the 
nny pesos in the notice from the vee kt State, of which 
copy is annexed. ) 
Bratt ae New Yous, DARIUS PERRIN. 
cretary’s e. ALB A 
T. the Sherif ol the county of Monroe. anv, Aug. 15, 1820. 
ir---Notice is hereby given you, that the term of service . 
cey J, Fox,a Senator & the eighth Senate District of oo" 
will expire on the Inst day of December next, and that a Senator is 
= : wy poy by tw (pote the re | of which you are 
eri a Genera stion to be 
a av of Seat pw guage a 
You will also take notice that a proposed amendment to 3 
stitation is to be submitted to the bh ar at the said Election, = pb 
the Electors are to vote, for the election of Mayors by the People--- 
or agaist the Election of Mayors by the People. 
_At the same election, the following officers are also to be 
viz: Three Members of Assembly, for said County. 
JOHN C. SPENCER. 
Secretary of State. 


chosen, 








Notice. 


Crm will be paid forany quantity of Peach and Plumb stones 


— at the Rochester Seed Store. M B. BATEHAM. 
aug 





Saxony Ewes, 
HE Subscribers will let for a term of years, to responsible far 
mer, fifteen hundred Ewes, in lots of fifty or upwards, to be 
taken after weaning their lambs. 


These Sheep belong to the White Spri fo od 
known {6 be as ine may Oa in the aan ag Sock, which lows 


Terms made known on applicatton to either of the subscribers, 


ROBERT C. NICHOLAS 
Geneva, July 6, 1239.-w3m JOHN NICHOLAS. : 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
79 Barclay-street, New-York. 

T this old established stand, the subscribers take pleasure ia 

announcing to the public, that they have made extensive ar- 
rangements to accommodate farmers in all articles connected with 
husbaodry, viz :—Agrioultural implements, a full and fresh supply of 
Field and Garden Seeds, Fruit Trees, Durham Cattle, Chinese and 
Berkshire pigs, 10,000 Morus multicaglis Mulberry wees; Publica 
tions oo Rural subjects, Ac. 

Published here the Rural Library, 8. Flect, editor, few copies of 
Ist vol. for sale. The object of this work is to constitute a Library 
at the least possible expense, 2d vol., commencing with Professor 
Low's Elements of Practical Agriculture, with noarly 250 fine eo- 
gravigns; subscription $3. Subscriptions received {er the Genesco 
Farmer, Cultivator, &c. &c. J. W. WEA NER & CO. 

April 20-wmly 76 Ba: a+ v, New-York 


GRINDSTONES, 


F a Superior quality and warranted. If they do not answer the 
| expectations of the purchaser, they may be returned and the 
| money refunded. For sale at the Rochester Edge Tool Manufacto. 
ry, office on Front Street, a few rods north of Main Street bridge. 
june 29-w3m-mit D. hy BARTON 
_ -_ a —Se oe = —_——<_ _ -_ a ee — 
Horse Rakes. 
S some inquiry has been made through this felative to 
Horse Rakes, the subseriber would take this opportunity to 
sy to its patrons, and all others, that he is offering to the public 
| the Intest improved Revolving Horse Rake, which can be had at the 
| following places 
| Rochester—C. Hendrix. Auburna—Hyecll, Watrous& Co. Elmi 
| ra—Robert Cevell, jt. & Co. Burdett—F. Baker & Co. Ovid - 
| P. Himrod & Son. Genoa—Hi. G. Boshnell. Waterivo—J. L 
| Landy & Co. Seneca Fallse—J. C. Chapman. Geddes—S. i. 
| Mano. Syracuse—Wright & Wheaton. Ithaca—Wm. Ri Collins 
| Lenor—Horace Hall. Caittenango— — Cr ; and many o'ber 
| places not here mentioned. al 
_ Those who wish to purchase, would do well us a call 
if LBROOK. 


_jua uu 














Ab 
Whitesboro’, June 12, 1539 


Fruit Trees for Sale. 

FTVMIE eubseriber respectfully informs his friends and the public the 

he has for sale at bis Nursery in Rochester, Monroe county 

state of New York,a large quantity of Fruit Trees, grafted and in- 

| oculated with the most approved kinds, now fit for transplanting. 
| 


| 





which he will «ell on the most reasonable terms. : . 
April 15, 1832. SAMUEL MOULSON 


N. B. Cash will be paid for a few thousand two years old Arrit 
REES. 








Monroe Horticultural Garden and Narsery, 
GREECE, MONROE COUNTY, N. Y. 
HIS establishment now comprises over QO acres, covered com: 
pactly with trees and plants sa different stages of their growth. 
The cubscriber offers Yo the publica choice selection of Fruit Pree 
of French, German, English and American varieties, consisting ° 
Apples, Pears, Piums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, | Nectarines, 
Qeinces, Currants, Gooseberrics, Raspberries, Grape Vines, Straw- 
berries, Ornamental! Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines 
Creepers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Balbous Roots, Spieod: 
Paonies, Double Dablias, &c. &e. a 
Also, a large collection of Green House Plants, of choice an¢ 
lect varieties, in good eendition. 
| Orders respectiull,; oc nated, Trees and Plants, when ordered, S 
carefully selected and faithfully packed, and if desired, delivered & 
the Canal, one mile from the Nursery, or at Rochester. f this 
Orders for Mr. Rowe's Nursery received by the publisher of 
paper. ; ' , be had 
‘atalogues will be sent to every applicant, gratis, or may 
hy calling at the office of the Geaesee Farmer. ASA ROWE. 


April 1, 1838. : 
Green’s Straw Cutter. . 
HE subscriber having obtained the agency for the sale of — 
T Patent Straw Cutter, ‘of C, G. Jones, . of Lock p e 
manufacturer,) will have -— same on a . his store, No. 
h -strect, Rochester, Monroe county, N. ¥. : 

: Al orders, with amount enclosed, (25 dollars,) (price is reduced,) 
will meet prompt attention, United 
i) attend to the shipment of them for any part of the 
ae ?, Seeeseea Warts 

Rochester, August 3, 1839.-w1t-m3t — 














Miner’s Patent Pump. 


MOS MINER'S SUPERIOR PATENT PUMPS, for Wells oF 
Cisterns, mancfactured by Dagget & Hanson, Jorio 


che street 





county. CHANCY WOODWORT co. 
duly 27, 1839.-w3m-mit* _ " ’ ab. 





daga County; for sale at Bush & YVelie’s Store, 
Rocheste Y 


er, N.Y. 
Aug 4 wal 


G. C. MAURER, Age**- 











